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Art. III. — Illustration of the Route from Seleucia to Apobatana, 
as given by Isidorus of Charax, by C. Masson, Esq. 

Read November 15, 1845. 

Amongst the many works of antiquity whose loss wo have to deplore, 
are those of the historian of Charax. Somo of them, if our good for- 
tune had permitted their preservation, would have diffused a strong 
light upon the study of Oriental subjects, which owing to the progress 
of research and discovery at home and abroad, is prosecuted with in- 
creased ardour by the learned throughout Europe. His Farthic his- 
tory, for example, was a work which to us would have been invalu- 
able. Amongst the fragments of his composition remaining, is, how- 
ever, an Itinerary of a route through the principal parts of Asia, an 
ancient relic of exceeding worth, and which, from its perfect accuracy, 
canuot be sufficiently commended. 

I have, in the present instance, selected merely a portion of it for 
examination, and was induced to the task by the perusal of the Re- 
verend Archdeacon Williams's Memoir on the Geographical Position 
of Ecbatana, and by the circumstance of having travelled the route 
which I pretend to explain. The Reverend Archdeacon tenders ample 
justice to the merit of Isidorus; and although I differ from the general 
conclusion drawn by him in his Memoir, and must protest against the 
use to which he applies the Itinerary in question, it behoves me to 
avow the pleasure with which I perused that labour of research, and 
even my gratitude for the mass of valuable information collected in 
it. 

Had my examination no other object than to invalidate the infer- 
ence insisted ^upon in the Memoir alluded to, viz., that of Ispahan 
being the modern representative of the ancient Ecbatana, it might 
perhaps with justice have been deemed unnecessary; — but as the route 
is otherwise one of high interest, and will, if correctly illustrated, re- 
flect a degree of illumination upon many points of ancient geography, 
as well as upon many important vestiges and monuments of antiquity 
still existing in the countries to which it relates, I feel assured that 
the task of hivestigating its details will neither be considered misap- 
plied or unprofitable. 

The route commences at Seleucia, the site of which is fortunately well 
known, and terminates at Apobatana, the royal city of the Medes. 
There can bo no doubt that the latter city is tho celebrated Ecbatana, 
voi. xii. H 
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which, although formerly referred to Tauris or Tabreez by even emi- 
nent scholars, has latterly by general consent, (the Reverend Arch- 
deacon, indeed, forming an exception,) been ascribed to Hamadan. 

The country between Scleucia and Apobatana is in much tho same 
condition at the present day, as it appears to have been in the time of 
Isidorus. The tract extending from Seleucia to Mount Zagros pre- 
senting chiefly a level expanse of desert, interspersed with fertile and 
cultivated patches, in which the towns and villages are situated at 
considerable distances from each other. By these clusters of popula- 
tion the stations and inarches were necessarily regulated or influenced 
in ancient as well as in modern times. The peculiar physical features 
of the tract are consequently favourable to the comparison of any route 
through it, the chances of error in fixing the several localities being 
in great measure trifling or restricted within very moderate limits. 

The distances in the Itinerary of Isidorus are estimated by a cer- 
tain measure, the schocnus, — the value of which it is necessary to de- 
termine, before proceeding with our enquiries. The various geogra- 
phers of antiquity have left no doubt that the schcenus was of very 
different lengths in the several countries in which it was employed, or 
that it fluctuated as much as the mile or the league in European coun- 
tries now. Tho testimony of Strabo upon this point is clear, and 
moreover useful, as indicating in its lesser quantity, the schcenus by 
which, in all probability, Isidorus computed. Strabo writes that 
" The Persian parasang is estimated by some authors at sixty stadia, 
but by others at forty or even only at thirty stadia. When I ascended 
the Nile, I found the distances between towns computed by schoeni, 
but the measures of these schoeni were not everywhere uniform, so 
that the same number of schoeni sometimes designated a greater, some- 
times a less actual extent of road, a variation which dates from the 
earliest time and exists in our days." The Reverend Archdeacon 
"Williams has calculated the schcenus of Isidorus at thrco miles and a 
quarter. I have little hesitation in supposing it to have been the 
smaller of the schoeni in use, and that it was equivalent to two Eng- 
lish miles and a half; admitting, however, the possibility that the 
schocnus employed by Isidorus between Zeugma and Scleucia, on which 
the learned Archdeacon based his calculation, may have varied from 
that used by him between Seleucia and Apobatana; which, without 
having verified by investigation, I may yet aflirm was possible. 

That the .smaller .scIkoiius was adopted evon by the old geographers, 
wc learn from Strabo himself, who immediately before the passage 
just quoted, cites I'atrocles as asserting that the distance between tho 
mouths of the Jaxartes and tho Oxus, was eighty parasangs (echconi). 
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We also find that Eratosthenes estimated the same distance at two 
thousand four hundred stadia. This sum divided by thirty yields 
eighty, or the number of parasangs or schema specified by Patrocles. 
The latter consequently with Eratosthenes calculated by the smaller 
schcDnus, as did Isidorus according to our conception. 

The distance between Scleucia and Apobatana, as gathered from 
the Itinerary of Isidorus, was one hundred and tvrcnty-uino schosni, 
or by our computation, three hundred and twenty-two and a-half Eng- 
lish miles. The city of Seleucus, it is well known, has long ceased to 
exist, and its site is occupied as well as evidenced by shapeless 
mounds. As the capital of Mesopotamia, it is now represented by 
Baghdad, which, distinguished by its Moslem characteristics of gilded 
domes and lofty minarets, stands forth on the plain where once arose 
the cities of the Seleucidan and Parthian kings, their successor in pro- 
vincial dignity and rank. 

The high road which in former days led from Mesopotamia into 
Media, now therefore leads from Baghdad, as it did once from Seleucia, 
and as the present city and the ancient site arc situated on the same 
river, the Tigris, with but an interval of a few miles between them, 
the road is essentially similar, and, as will be shown, the several sta- 
tions, with the necessary exceptions of one or two at the commence- 
ment, accord, whether in the ancient or modern route. 

If while assuming the value of the schcouus of Isidorus to be two 
miles and a-half, I confided in the computations of Patrocles and of 
Eratosthenes, as transmitted to us and sanctioned by Strabo, it was 
satisfactory to find the assumption borne out and justified by modern 
authority. The Itinerary of Isidorus, in giving ono hundred and 
twenty-nine schceni as the sum of the distance between Scleucia and 
Apobatana, assigns the respective extents of the several provinces 
which it traverses, to bo as follows: 

Extent of Apolloniatis .... 33 schceni. 

Chalonitis 21 „ 

Media 22 

Cambadeno '<il „ 

Upper Media .... 22 „ 

Total .... 120 „ 



This total, as before said, multiplied by two ami a-half, yields tho 
sum of three hundred and twenty-two miles and a-half English. 

The line of road from Baghdad to Hawadau, aa measured by Mr. 

II 2 
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Webb, the surveyor attached to the mission of the late Sir John Mac- 
donald, singularly coincides in its sum with that which we have here 
obtained for that of Isidorus, by estimating the scheenns at two miles 
and a-half. Great respect may be entertained for any results gained 
under the direction and superintendence of Sir John Macdonald, whoso 
character for accuracy in all practical operations was no less distin- 
guished than merited. I have therefore preferred Mr. Webb's esti- 
mate of the distances of the route, remembering that his labours secured 
the full approbation of his employer and patron. There are many 
others, in which the distances have been computed by the number of 
hours travelled, which of course vary more or less from that of Mr. 
Webb and with each other, still it is obvious their results should not 
be compared, as regards their approximation to exactitude, with those 
arrived at by positive admeasurement by means of the perambulator, 
carefully attended to. 

Mn. Webb's Route from Baghdad to Hamadan. 

From Baghdad to Bakuba .... 35 miles. 

Bakuba to Shehrban ... 27 „ 

Shchrban to Krai Kobat . . 18 „ 

Kizil Robat to Khauaki . . 18 „ 

Khanaki to Khasr-i-Shirin . . 22 „ 

Khasr-i-Shirin to Pul Zehab . 22 „ 

Piil Zcluib to Kerand . . . 29| „ 

Kerand to Han'inabad ... 20 „ 

Han'mabad to Mahidasht . . 21 „ 

Mahidasht to Kermanshah . .14 „ 

Kermanshah to Bisitiin ... 20 „ 

Bisitun to Sanah 16 „ 

Sanah to Kangavdr .... 16 „ 

Kangavar to Assadabad . . 22 „ 

Assadabad to Hamadan ... 23 „ 



Total 323| „ 

It would be unjust that more than due stress should be imputed to 
the coincidence manifested in the sums of the distances specified in the 
above routes. Although the aggregates so nearly agree, it may bo 
observed, and will be hereafter pointed out, that as regards particular 
stations, slight variations occur in some instances. This is as it should 
be; for it was impossible that tho distances in a route which were 
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estimated or obtained by methods so different, and even calculated 
from distinct points, although near ones, should be precisely identical ; 
for, in that case, both might have been liable to distrust. Neither is 
it wished to contend for the superior accuracy of either distance, of 
that of Isidorus or of Mr. Webb. Tho hitter gentleman's results, 
determined by the perambulator, could only be as exact as the instru- 
ment permitted, while it is obvious those of Isidorus, broadly esti- 
mated by so large a measure as the schecuus, and ho never divides it, 
cannot claim to be considered accurate. The general accordance, 
however, has its value, and is very satisfactory; while it inspires us 
with corresponding confidence to proceed in our examination of the 
details of the route, which I shall submit with the translation of tho 
learned Archdeacon. 



Apolloniatis. 

'Errtidtv apxirat i) 'AiroXXuwartr, tjrit Kar«x<« c^oti/our Xy. *E^« o"« 
xu/ja;, <V air aradftbs, iroXtv hi 'EXXiju'Ja 'Apre'/iira 1 . fiia /je'aijs he Tavrrjt ptt 
norapos SiXXa. Ei<ri if tls avrrpi uiri SeXcvxciac a\oivoi it. Nvv pivrai 9 
jroX»t xaXcirat XdXdcap. 

"Hence (from Seleucia) commences Apolloniatis, 33 schceni broad. 
It contains villages in which there are stations, and a Greek city, 
Artemita, through the middle of which flows the river Silla. It is 
15 achoeni distant from Seleucia, — the present name of the city is 
Chalasar." 

The fifteen schceni of Isidorus, noted as the distance between 
Seleucia and Artemita, or Chalasar, arc equivalent to thirty-seven 
miles and a half. From Baghdad to Bakuba, by the modern route, is 
thirty-five miles. Although the last-mentioned place in these days 
may be considered the humble representative of Artemita as a stage- 
town on tho great Median road, it is unnecessary that it should occupy 
the exact site of his predecessor, which indeed it cannot do, as wo are 
told that the river Silla flowed through it, whereas wo have to cross 
that river, now called the Diala, before Bakuba is reached, as it is 
built some little distance beyond it. The presence of tho Diala is, 
however, of consequence, inasmuch as the Archdeacon, in support of 
his theory upon Ecbatana, wished to remove it considerably to tho 
east, and suspected that it was laid down in maps upon mere con- 
jecture 

* V.R. 'Aprii/iiTa. 
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Artcniifa is called by Strabo a remarkable city, and he notes it as 
five hundred stadia distant from Selcucia, which would be about forty 
miles, a little in excess to the measure of Isidorns, although there are 
some readings of the latter which give sixteen instead of fifteen schcuni, 
when the two authorities would porfectly concur. The site of this city, 
while it has not been positively determined, has yet, with great sem- 
blance of probability, been conjectured to be that of Karastar, seven 
miles to tho cast of Bakuba, where exist remains by far the most con- 
siderable as to extent and magnitude of any in that vicinity. Not 
only do their distance and bearing from Selcucia confirm tho conjec- 
ture, but it is rendered nearly certain by the information supplied by 
Isidorus, that in his time tho name of Artemita had been replaced by 
that of Chalasar, an appellation too nearly resembling Karastar to 
escape notice, even if this last should not have been written Karasar, 
which is, I think, not unlikely. As I did not visit the ruins of Ka- 
rastar, I avail myself of tho record of them by the Hon'. Mr. Keppel, 
and T doubt not that he beheld in them the remains of the Artemita of 
the Greeks and of the Chalasar of the Parthians. Baghdad is twenty 
miles NNW. of Sclaucia, therefore the high road into Media from the 
latter city was necessarily at its commencement, carried a little to the 
east of, although nearly parallel to, the present one. Karastar is said 
to be tho name by which the Arabs know the locality, and its reten- 
tion by tho rude tribes of the plain offers one of the numerous instances 
by which original and ancient appellations have been similarly pre- 
served. 

The extent of Apolloniatis, more anciently called Sittaccne, accord- 
ing to Strabo and others, is stated as thirty-three schneni, or eighty-two 
and a half miles, and this distance, estimating from Seleucia, would 
bring us exactly to Kizil Robat of the modern route, which it will be 
seen is eighty miles distant from Baghdad. In its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, therefore, was tho boundary line between Apolloniatis and 
the next province or district. Between Bakuba and Kizil Robat at 
the present day is Shchrban, with numerous vestiges of ancient civi- 
lization in its environs, some of them of sufficient importance to arrest 
attention, especially the vast mounds and ruinous walls of Eski Bagh- 
dad, or Old Baghdad, about three miles to tho north of the village. 
There is a strong presumption that we there recognize the remains 
of the ancient Apollonia, the Seleucian capital of tho province, which, 
from tho silence of Tsidorus, we may suspect had dwindled into in- 
significance under Parthian rule, or, like Artemita, had changed its 
name. Tho neighbourhood of Kizil Robat is likewise fertile in ruins 
of great magnitude and of equal interest, and, in common with so 
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many localities on the great plain of Babylonia, exhibits vestiges of 
existence throughout divers periods of antiquity. 



CnALONITIS. 

*'EvT*56ev f) XaXowiris 1 axplirot lea. 'Ek jj xu/uu «'. cV ah rafytAr, irdXis Se 
'EXXijwr XtiXa, awo Tijf 'AiroXXowiaTiJor dird<r^o»>ot te'. Eitu anwxoivoi t 
Spot fi KaXttrat Zuypor, oir«p aplfct. rfju Xakavlnv' f(u>pav km rr)v rap MijJW. 

"Thenco Chalonitis, 21 schconi broad. Tbcrc are five villages in 
it, where there are stations, and a Greek city, Chala, 1 5 schucni distant 
from Apolloniatis. Five schceni distant from it is Zagros, which forma 
the boundary between Chalonitis and the country of the Modes." 

In conformity to this very distinct statement of Isidorus, at the 
distance of fifteen schoeni, or thirty-seven and a half miles from the 
boundary of Apolloniatis, was an important Greek city and station 
called Chala. It was, therefore, one hundred and twenty miles from 
Seleucia. If we refer to the modern route we discover that the samo 
distance brings us to Khasr-i-Shirin; and, if we might suspect from the 
coincidence that it denotes the site of Chala, wc are more than sanc- 
tioned so to do from the nature of the remains at it, and we may feel 
nearly assured, if previously the modern and ancient high roads had 
not converged to the same point, that they effected a junction at this 
spot. The ruins at Khasr-i-Shirin, and in the vicinity, extend for 
mile3 in all directions, and although it is not my purpose particularly 
to describe them, still the most prominent of them, it may be remarked, 
consist of massive walls, aqueducts of masonry, and vast residences 
and edifices once surmounted with domes, the walls of which arc still 
nearly entire. At the distance of four or five miles from the point at 
which tho high road passes these ruins, are very considerable struc- 
tures, in a state of good preservation, to which I believe the appella- 
tion of Khasr-i-Shirin is particularly applied by the natives of the sur- 
rounding country, and which, having reference to the romantic tales of 
Persia, need not bo the subject of special uoticc or criticism, notwith- 
standing it is not improbable that such a situation may havo been au 
occasional residence of tho later Sassaniau monarchs. It is satisfac- 
tory, however, to have good grounds for recognizing in the site that of 
the Greek city of Chala, although the widely-dispersed monuments of 
ancient magnificence and opulence, so far as occurred to my observa- 
tion, are attributable to a comparatively recent epoch. In them wo 

1 V.R. XaXaeirtfr. * XaXwfiViji'. 
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behold not merely the remains of a large city, but of a strongly-forti- 
fied one, and the works and buildings are in so perfect a state, and on 
so large a scale, that we can but wonder that tradition is not more 
precise respecting them, for it is difficult to believe that the place has 
not been one of importance under the Caliphs, if not under their suc- 
cessors. I may offer a surmise, that we have at Khasr-i-Shirin the 
position of Holwan, in which appellation I observe a sufficient ap- 
proach to that of Chalonc to excuse being pointed out, and I further 
think that it is the Celonrc of the historians and geographers prior to 
Tsidorus, from whom we also learn why it should have been called a 
Greek city, when they inform us that Xerxes located at it a colony of 
Boeotians. 

A deeper interest would attach to this spot, could the analogy of 
appellation permit the supposition that it is the Calah of Genesis, one 
of the earliest inhabited sites in the universe. "Out of that land 
(Shinar) went forth Ashur, and builded Nineveh, the city Rehoboth, 
and Calah. And Resen between Nineveh and Calah, the same is a 
great city." Gen. chap, x., v. 11 and 12. The analogy must not, 
however, blind us to the fact that Strabo has a district Calachene, dis- 
tinct from our Chalonitis, whose pretensions to contain the site of the 
scriptural Calah have been pointed out by Calmet and others. 



Media. 

'EtrrtvSev MijS/a, ijrir <ca«x« crxotVovj itff' 'H dpxi ovrav Ka\ x"P a %-apiva, 
iv jf xu/iai /. eV aft caGpos, jro'Xtr hi ovSffila. 

"Thence Media, 22 schcniii broad; their commencement is the 
district Carina, in which there are five villages with stations, but there 
is no city." 

In tho preceding notice of Chalonitis, Isidorus has remarked that 
Mount Zagros is reached five schceni beyond its limits. His expres- 
sion is in this instance perhaps obscure, and the specified distance 
might be considered as estimated from Chala, but I jndgo otherwise, 
and presume that after "it" of the translation, Chalonitis should or 
might have been parenthetically inserted. Taking this liberty, Mount 
Zagros will be according to Isidorus, eleven .schceni or twenty-seven 
and a half miles from Chala, a distance which well agrees with the 
modern route. From Khasr-i-Shiriu to Piil Zebab is therein stated 
to be twenty-two miles, and between an hour or two hours ride beyond 
it, from a spot where a fino rivulet skirts the road, the ascent of Mount 
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Zagros commences. The transit over this celebrated chain is still 
difficult from the steepness and length of the ascent, and the road is 
rugged, notwithstanding much labour has evidently been directed at 
various epochs to soften its natural asperity. Mid-way is an orna- 
mented and arched structure on which is graven an Arabic inscrip- 
tion, purporting, it is said, that the locality defines the frontier line of 
Persia and Turkey. At the summit of the pass is a small hamlet 
with two karavanserais, a few miles beyond which the traveller 
arrives at Kerand, the representative, it may bo assumed, of Carina, 
an appellation which it has nearly preserved. The remark of Isi- 
dorus, that the district contained five villages but no city, is still 
pertinent. It is noticeable, that Isidorus denominates the provinco 
Media and the district Carina, possibly it may bo thought from the 
insignificance of the latter. The breadth assigned to it, upon con- 
sulting the modern route, extends it to the vicinity of Harunabad, 
twenty miles beyond Kerand, and it is probable that a low rocky 
ridge, occurring about seven miles before arrival at that place, may 
have determined in former times the limits of Media and of the 
contiguous province. 

Cambadene. 

EvrtvOtv Kapfia&Tivri, jjrig Karc^ct axoivovs Xa . 'Ev ij Kafiai' «', tvjafa 
vraBp&s, wdXis- bi Banrava «r opovs Ktifuvr), tvQa 2<F/j(p<ip8osr ayaAfta xac 
flrnjXi^, 

"Thence Cambadene, 31 schoeni broad. In it there are five 
villages furnished with stations, and a city, Baptana, upon a hill, where 
there is a statue and pillar of Semiramis." 

In this province objects of high antiquarian interest are alluded to. 
If, as it is hoped, the principal points and stations in the Itinerary 
have been hitherto correctly designated and fixed, viz., Artcmita and 
the river Silla, Chala, Mount Zagros and Cariua, wc may with some 
confidence accompany Isidorus through Cambadene, although wo may 
regret the absence of more decisive indications in so interesting a 
portion of the route. Its prominent features are the city Baptana, with 
the statue and pillar of Semiramis. At the present day, within the pro- 
vince there is also a city, Kermanshah, which no doubt is the successor 
in provincial dignity, of Baptana, although it may not stand upon the 
exact site of the more ancient city. That may possibly be looked for 
nearer Bisitun, twenty-one miles beyond Kermanshah, where are to 
be found soino extraordinary remains of antiquity, which challenge 
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special attention. The Reverend Archdeacon Williams considers the 
city of Baptana with its monuments, to be identical with the remark- 
able sculptures attributed to Scmiramis, and more particularly described 
by Diodorus. In this view of them I unhesitatingly concur, although, 
of' necessity, I dissent from tho reverend and learned gentleman's 
notion, which in conformity to his peculiar theory, would have them 
sought for in tho vicinity of Ispahan. The view, moreover, is not 
altogether a novel one, yet as it has always been doubtfully advanced, 
and rather suggested than asserted, it may be profitable to demonstrate 
how decisively it is supported by existing memorials at Bisitun, and 
that they amply corroborate the testimony both of tho Sicilian his- 
torian and geographer of Charax. 

The subject acquires a more exciting interest from its connection 
with the memory of a female sovereign, whose achievements were of 
so high an order, that they have been rejected by many as incredible, 
while some havo treated her as a fabulous creation, although the 
monuments of her existence and grandeur are not yet wholly obli- 
terated. 

Tho nature of the memorials of Semiramis to be expected at 
Baptana, will be best explained by Diodorus, upon the original 
authority of Ctcsias. He relates that in her progress from Susa into 
Media, "the Assyrian queen encamped near a mountain, named 
Bagistanon in Media, where she formed a garden twelve stadia in 
compass, in a plain champaign country watered by a spring. Mount 
Bagistanon was dedicated to Jupiter, and towards the garden had 
steep rocks, seventcon stadia in height. She cut out a piece at the 
lower part of tho rock, and caused her own image to be carved on it, 
with one hundred lancctcers of her guard grouped round her. She 
farther caused an inscription to be graven on the rock in Syriac 
characters, recording that Scmiramis, by laying the packs and fardels 
of the inules that followed the train of her army the one upon the 
other, ascended from the plain to the summit of the mountain." 

It may now be risked if there are any vestiges at Bisitun of these 
remarkable sculptures, and it is gratifying to be able to reply in the 
affirmative. The late Sir John Macdonald after visiting Bisitun, 
observed that the account of Diodorus " will bo found to answer the 
description of Bisitun in many particulars. It is situated in the road 
to Ecbatana; one side of the mountain fronts a plain champaign 
country, watered by a small river, which winds round tho foot of the 
hill, and the lower part of the rock is excavated in the manner 
described. Tho group of figures cannot, indeed, be construed into a 
representation of tho Assyrian queen and her guards, but it must at 
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the same time be remembered that otbor sculptures havo apparently 
been obliterated to make room for the Arabic inscription." Persian 
Memoir, pp. 136-137. Sir John Macdonald was more exact as a 
geographer than an antiquary, and this quotation is only valuablo as 
noting the local coincidences between Bisitun and Bagistanon, for tho 
antiquities are strangely confused with each other. The group of 
figures and tho Arabic inscription of which ho speaks do not occur 
on the principal scarped rock of Bisitun which ho has just before 
described, but on a minor rock at some distance from it; and in- 
stead of sculptures baring been obliterated to mako room for tho 
Arabic inscription, it is part of a Greek inscription which has been 
destroyed, and which was over the group of ligures mentioned. . It 
is, however, true that the mass of the mountain has becu scarped 
precisely in the manner indicated by Diodorus, which is very well 
exhibited in tho sketch presented by Sir It. K. Porter, but what is of 
more importance, in the upper portion of its smooth surfaco aro yet 
remaining the heads of three colossal female figures, the faces being in 
profile and of singular beauty. Above them are Hkewiso traces of 
characters, which can hardly be considered otherwise than as remnants 
of the historian's Syriac inscription. The beads are carved in basso- 
relievo, and are of the most exquisite workmanship, attesting tho early 
perfection of the arts of sculpture. This very circumstance neverthe- 
less rendered their obliteration a comparatively easy task, and possibly 
suggested it, and the entire front of rock exhibits the marks of tho 
chisels and implements employed in the fatal labour of destruction. 
As it would appear that the illustrious group was unmutilatcd in the 
ago of Isidorus, it is after that period that the ruthless mandate was 
issued, which has deprived posterity of the opportunity of admiring so 
gorgeous a monument of the celebrated and warlike queen, and so 
eminent and refined a trophy of ancient art. The faces, which happily 
remain, might escape, as indeed they have done, tho attention of 
observers, but they aro readily as well as most favourably seen by 
looking obliquely upon the rock, and from tho north, as from that 
point of view they have their profiles turned towards the spectator. 
It must bo understood, that they aro so evident and have their out- 
lines so distinct, that when once seen, surprise will be excited that any 
ono had failed to observe them. 

Of equal value with these facial reliquos aro tho traces of tho 
Syriac inscription — to somo they may be considered of more value. 
Like the former, they are of extraordinary proportions, and the few of 
them preserved seemed to mo to have the forms of squares and circles, 
so that when I discovered them, I judged that they were symbols 
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rather than characters of any alphabet ; but now awaro of what wo 
might expect to meet with, I can but incline to consider them in the 
latter light. If so, the Syriac, or reputed Syriac, inscription of Semi- 
rainis was not recorded in cuneiform characters, as from a posthumous 
memoir of the learned E. Jacquet, was the hypothesis of that eminent 
scholar, and may bo of others. The very high interest which attends 
the knowledge of the alphabet of this venerable inscription has ever 
made me regret that I did not copy the few characters visible, as they 
might have sufficed to attest the class to which they belong, and have 
proved a pakcographical acquisition of no mean utility. I may con- 
fess that I was not, when I beheld them, quite alive to their value, 
even had I enjoyed a greater command over time and opportunity 
than I then possessed. 

I esteem it fortunate, while illustrating the Itinerary of Isidorus, 
to have occasion to offer testimony to the accuracy of Diodorus, and to 
acquit him of the charge of fiction as respects the Semiramidan sculp- 
tures; the only feature of exaggeration in his statement appears to 
relate to the height of the mountain, which is certainly less than 
seventeen stadia. 

It need not be remarked how worthy this locality is of the most 
severe and minute investigation, for it is very possible that many 
additional discoveries might recompense research. Not only should 
the scarped rock and its neighbourhood be curiously searched, but 
pains should not be spared to gain the summit of the mountain, to 
which it will be remembered, if there is truth in the recorded purport 
of the inscription, Semiramis ascended, and where, if she consecrated 
the mountain to Jupiter, it is just probable that some architectural 
vestiges may exist as tokens of that event. 

The appellation Bisitun, popularly applied to the scarped mass of 
mountain, proves to be very nearly the same which distinguished the 
locality in the ago of Darius Hystaspes, as we find in the notice of 
Major Bawlinson's interpretation of a cuneiform inscription in the im- 
mediate vicinity, in which it is called Behistun. This may bo the 
original of Bagistanon, but I cannot hesitate to recognize in the term 
Behistun that of Bchisht tan, or the Place of Paradise or Delight; nor 
can I fail to consider its currency in the remote age of Darius Hys- 
taspes, but as strong evidence that it was the very name conferred upon 
the spot by the Assyrian queen. 

The adjacent rocks present antiquarian evidences of two distinct 
periods, subsequent to the era of the Assyrian queen. The moro 
ancient of these .are found at the northern extremity of Bagistanon in 
a nook or retiring angle of the hill. They aro placod high up on the 
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rock, and it is somewhat hazardous to climb up to them; yet they aro 
not inaccessible, as some travellers pretend, without ropes or scaffold- 
ing, for, in company with the guardian of the contiguous karavanserai, 
I contrived to reach them, and found tbo rock cut away horizontally, 
so as to afford a space to stand upon. On a smoothed perpendicular 
tablet is a group of thirteen figures, one of which to the extreme left 
conspicuously represents the king. Above it are a number of com- 
partments containing inscriptions in cuneiform characters, apparently 
most distinctly preserved. The sculptures, like those of Semiramis, 
are in basso-relievo, and precisely in the same proportions and Egyptico- 
Persic style which characterize the monuments of the Achonnenidian 
era, to which of course they also belong. They had been assumed 
particularly to refer to Darius Hystaspcs, and have been proved to be 
so by Major Rawlinson. 

Beyond them, again to the north, and at the point where the hill 
projects upon the high road, is a group of figures, that mentioned by 
Sir John Macdonald, also fashioned in the rock, but altogether of a 
different style, being formed in very bold relief, which may have 
favoured their escape from entire destruction, yet they have been 
sadly mutilated. Sufficient, however, remains to show that amongst 
the figures of the group, which may have comprised five or six, is one 
to whom a winged Victory presents a wreath, while tho person so 
particularized is represented as trampling upon a fallen and prostrato 
figure, to be presumed a vanquished enemy. The objects of this group 
are barely of colossal proportions, and it is nearly certain that tho 
monument is the work of Greek artists, and in confirmation of the 
inference drawn from style, we find over it a Greek inscription, which 
however defaced, reveals very distinctly the namo of Gotarzes, one 
celebrated in Parthian history. This yields a clue to the character 
and meaning of the statuary group, and to the events which it was 
designed to commemorate. Gotarzes, by the murder of his king and 
brother Bardanes, had seated himself upon the throno of Parthia. 
While a hold man, tho usurper was a violent one, and some of tho 
nobles, disgusted by his acts of tyranny, applied to Romo for a king, 
and besought Claudius, then emperor, to dismiss Mehcrdatcs, a son of 
Vonones, and resident at the imperial city. The emperor was pleased 
to approve the request, and commissioned Caius Cassius, "ovcrnor of 
Syria, to conduct his nominee to the banks of the Euphrates. Cassius 
accomplished so much, and retired, leaving Mehcrdatcs with his Par- 
thian friends and allies. A variety of ill-concerted measures followed, 
and eventually the nominee of Claudius, misled by incapable and 
treacherous advisers, passed the river, and marched to expel Gotarzes. 
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According to Tacitus, ho marched towards Armenia, while Gotarzes 
took up a position on tlio heights of Mount Sambalos. There is 
every reason to believe that tho Mount Sambalos of Tacitus is the 
range of hill in which we find the Bagistanon of Diodorus, by which 
I do not intend it should be inferred that Gotarzes took up his position 
at Bisitiin, although, from certain advantages it possesses as a de- 
fensive point, it was tho very one selected by Nadir, in after ages, to 
secure the remnants of his host after a defeat from the Ottomans, and 
to preserve the Persian provinces from being overrun by them. It 
will suffice for our purpose, that the position of Gotarzes was at Bi- 
sitiin, or immediately in the vicinity, to which fact the sculptures and 
inscription seem to testify, and as it is farther noticed that the Par- 
thian king's position was covered by tho river Corma, this stream will 
have been cither the rivulet of Bisitun, or the larger river of Ker- 
manshuh, called now the Karasu. In course of time a battle took 
place, and victory favoured the bold Gotarzes. The vanquished Me- 
herdatcs, trusting to the advice of one of his father's freedmen, was 
betrayed, and delivered in bonds to the conqueror. Gotarzes, as 
Tacitus writes, " behaved with the pride and insolence of victory. He 
reviled his captive as a stranger to the blood of the Arsacides, a man 
of foreign extraction, and a slave to Rome. He ordered his ears to be 
cut of!', and left him in that condition, a wretched proof of Parthian 
clemency, and a living disgrace to the Romans." It will be seen by 
the monument at Bisitun, that ho was farther desirous to perpetuate 
the glory of his triumph, and esteemed it worthy of the knowledge and 
applause of posterity. 

From the name of tho province as known to Isidorus, viz., Cam- 
badenc, it may be assumed that Sambalos was the general name of the 
mountain range which extends south from Bisitun to Kermanshab, 
and to the north is connected with tho loftier range, which, preserving 
the same direction, forms tho western boundary of Ardclan, while 
Bagistanon was a term applicable only to that particular part of it 
made memorable by the Semiramidan and Acha;menidian sculptures. 
This notion is confirmed by the signification of Baghistan, or rather 
Behistan, an appellation probably duo to the traditions relativo to the 
Assyrian queen's labours. Tacitus states that Mount Sambalos was 
dedicated to Hercules, a misnomer perhaps for Jupiter, as may be sur- 
mised from the more accurate testimony of Diodorus, a Median or 
Parthian Hercules, I conceive, being inadmissible. It is remarked in 
a note by the English translator of Tacitus, that Mount Sambalos is 
nowhero else mentioned; it did not therefore occur to him that it was 
tho Mons Cambalidus of Pliny, "super Chosicos ad septcntrioncm Mo- 
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sobatene sub monte Cambalido," lib. 6, cap. 27, — a notice which seem 
to prove that the province was also called Mesobateno, in which name, 
moreover, we detect that of the Baptana or Batana of Isidorus. Dio- 
dorus, moreover, in describing the inarch of Alexander from Snsa to 
Ecbatana, notices that from Celonaj, ho moved into Sambea, a region 
abounding in the necessaries of life, which could be no other than the 
region of Mons Cambalidus, or the provinco Cambadcno of Isidorus 
(that of Kermanshah). 

At Bisitun we have consequently the gratification to behold the 
monumental evidences of three distinct periods of antiquity. The 
example of the Assyrian queen was imitated by the Persian, and after 
hhn by the Parthian. In interest to us the Persic tablets, being capable 
of interpretation, may be considered to exceed the other remains; but if 
sufficient traces have been spared of the Syriac inscription of Scmiramis 
to enable the identification of its alphabet, not to speak of its language, 
it would be questionable whether it may not surpass in value the 
monuments around it, as much as it excels them in venerable iigc. 

The Arabic inscription before mentioned, merely records a grant 
of land in endowment of the adjacent karavanserai, which at present 
stands the only inhabited structure in a spot heretofore so much 
favoured by sovereigns, and consecrated by so many and surprising 
memorials of their grandeur, magnificence, and renown. 

We may regret that Isidorus has given no indication by which tho 
site of Baptana might be determined, for I judge it dubious whether it 
Was precisely that of Bisitun, although mentioned conjointly with the 
statue and pillar of Semiramis. In the distance between it and Ker- 
manshah, arc numerous tokens of former population, and at one spot 
the plain contiguous to the high road is strewed over with fallen pil- 
lars and blocks of hewn stone, sanctioning the probability of the notion 
that a considerable structure, or structures, once stood upon the site. 
The actual city of Kermanshah has pretensions to some antiquity, not 
so much from any evidences afforded by itself, as from the numerous 
and interesting monuments in its immediate neighbourhood, to which, 
as before noted, Mount Bagistauon or Sambalos extended. The ex- 
tremity of the range opposite to Kermanshah is in the same manner 
distinguished by sculptural monuments, although in all instances 
which came under my observation, of more recent date than Bisitun, 
and subsequent also to tho epoch of Isidorus. The sito of Kerman- 
shah is very eligible, aud it has tho benefit of a line stream, the Karasii, 
flowing through the plain between it and the mountain. 

At a part of the latter, known by the name of Tak-t-Bostan, or 
the Arch of the Flower Garden, arc some elaborate and rcmarkablo 
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sculptures. I think It likely that tho name is not so frirolons as has 
been imagined, and that it may correctly designate the embellishments 
of a royal garden once existing. The first of these, commencing with 
that on the left, is a magnificent and highly-ornamented tak, or arch, 
very deeply fashioned in tho rock, and containing various sculptures 
in alto and basso relioro. In tho upper portion of the recess is a 
colossal group of three figures, one female and two males, with their 
hands united, the femalo being to tho right. This group is evidently 
in a style of sculpture comparatively modern. The figures are popu- 
larly ascribed to the ago of Khcsru Parviz, and are therefore thought 
to represent that prince and his consort Shirin with her Indian ad- 
mirer, a notion which need not be entertained, although the inferior 
style of tho sculptures places them undoubtedly at a low period of the 
Sassanian sway. Below tin's group is a colossal representation of a 
warrior king or hero on horseback. His right hand poises a ponder- 
ous lance, to which a standard is attached, and his left supports an 
oral shield. The head is covered with a casquo, or helmet, which 
again is surmounted with an orb, so common a symbol on the coins of 
the Sassanian princes. Both the horse and rider have trappings of 
leopard-skin. This mounted figure is supposed to represent Rustam, 
the Persian hero of romance; but it may reasonably, I think, be 
doubted that the warlike leader of Segestan, conceding his reality, had 
ever claim to be sculptured on the rocks of Media or of Iran. But 
for tho superior skill manifested in this sculpture, as contrasted with 
the upper group, I should have suggested that the human figure was 
that of the principal king therein shown, displaying him as armed and 
equipped for the field, in contradistinction to the peaceful attitude in 
which he there appears, and I should have adduced the orb, a royal 
badge, in corroboration of the hypothesis. Still the difference in stylo 
and execution is too great not to give rise to a conjecture that they 
are works of various epochs, and I cannot forbear the surmise that tho 
mounted king was the original sculpture here, and that the enlarge- 
ment of the arch, its ornamental borderings and appendages, with tho 
upper group, are due to a prince of a much later epoch. Unfortunately, 
there arc no inscriptions within this arch to enable the attribution of 
the monuments. On cither side of the arch, in the interior, are repre- 
sentations of hunting scenes, one exhibiting a prince and his party as 
hog-hunters, the other showing them engaged in the cliaso of stags. 
These sculptures, in basso relievo, were purely ornamental, and arc 
executed in a very sorry style, and not dissimilar in design to tho 
rudo Hindu paintings often seen on the walls of temples and tanks in 
India. It may bo questioned whether they are so ancient as tho tipper 
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group, and to class them with the lower one would be absurd, in my 
estimation. 

Tho next sculptured monument occurs iu an arched recess, cut 
only so deep as to protect the group within it, and represents two 
erect male figures facing to the front, with their hands resting on their 
swords. Their casques or helmets are surmounted with orbs. On tho 
side of each figure is an inscription in Pchlcvi. These valuable re- 
cords wero translated by the late Baron dc Sacy, and, according to 
him, the figures are those of Sapor II. and his son Bahrain; but from 
more correct copies of the inscriptions than those upon which the 
learned Frenchman exercised his skill and ingenuity, I have disco- 
vered that the one referred to Bahrain is in truth due to Sapor III., 
like the former a son of Sapor II., and it may bo presumed the elder 
one. The Baron de Sacy's error of attribution arose solely from the 
defective state of his copy, as may bo seen by reference to his memoir. 
In the third line of the B inscription of Kcrmaushah he has only one 
word, i!k)Sl22, which he renders Vaharan, whereas the inscription, in 
fact, has two words, n Ul2<\Jl2 2 Ai)Jl22, or, as I think, Shakhia 
Sbakhapukkri. The Baron de Sacy makes the first word, which also 
occurs iu his inscription A of Sapor the father, " Vohia." I read it 
Shakhia, because I find in numerous instances, I may say constantly 
in other places, that 22 is used to denote Sli; and if I am correct, I 
consider Shakhia quasi Sakhi, to meau the magnificent or liberal. It 
is somewhat remarkable that tho learned investigator did not observe 
.that the word he rendered Vohia in the one inscription, was the same 
which he construed into Vaharan in the other, and that he had not 
therefore suspected a deficiency. 

The third sculptural monument at this interesting locality consists 
of a group of four figures, three of which are erect, the fourth being 
prostrate. To the right hand, or place of honour, stands a personage 
holding a sword, while his head is surrounded with rays, as of the sun. 
The two figures in Hue with him are clad in regal garb and habili- 
ments, and grasp with their right hands tho same circular ring or 
wreath, implying, I presume, their relation or ailinity. They stand 
upon the fourth or prostrate figure, which may reasonably be concluded 
that of a vanquished enemy. The general purport of this sculpture is 
therefore self-explained, so far that it was intended to commemorate 
a triumph over some adversary by the two royal persons (most pro- 
bably father and son) in question; and the figure with rayed head is 
obviously a representation of Mithra or Ormtizd, under whose favour 
the triumph was achieved. To tho left of the middle figure, mani- 
festly that of the king-father, is an inscription, which unhappily, from 
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being somewhat imperfect, or so considered to bo, lias nover been 
copied, an omission which it may be hoped some future traveller will 
supply, for one word luckily preserved would possibly enable us to 
appropriate the group, to which I shall proceed to show that import- 
ance attaches, at least to those who make the middle ages of Persia and 
the topics connected with them their study. I allude particularly to 
the appeaianco of Mithra or Ormuzd in sculpture, for I am not aware 
that the figure is found in any other sculptural group of the Sassanian 
dynasty, neither that it ever occurs on any monument of the dynas- 
ties preceding it, where indeed I think that we have no reason to 
expect it. It occasions no surprise to find it on a monument of the 
Sassanian era, yet the fact is material, as bearing upon the nature and 
character of the religion said to have been revived under Artaxerxes, 
which, it may be submitted, must have been very different to that 
dominant in Persia under the Achtemenides, and to this assertion the 
sculpture at Kcrmansh.ih bears evidence, and will do so until a figure 
of the same sacred personage shall be discovered among the Achajme- 
nidian memorials at Pcrscpolis or elsewhere. 

There arc yet other sculptures at some distance from Tak-i-Bostan, 
which I have now to regret, however vainly, that I did not visit, 
neither do I remember that they have been described. They are wor- 
thy of attention, as is every record of the Sassanian rule in Persia, 
particularly if accompanied by inscriptions, which it seems were usually 
attached to monuments, explanatory of their objects, and which in 
our days are facile of interpretation. It is even possible that Persia 
may contain monuments of all her Sassanian princes, to collect which 
would bo no unworthy labour. We have seen that the mountain range 
extending from Kcrmanshali to Bisitiin, and thence northward, has 
been selected in all ages by the sovereigns of the day, to become the 
depository of their glory and prowess, and so contagious has been tho 
examplo first set by the Assyrian queen, that, undiminished by tho 
current of time, it induced the late Prince Viceroy of Kermanshah, 
Mahomed Ali Mirza, in emulation of tho illustrious dead, to cause his 
own figure to be sculptured on the left side of the arch at Tak-i-Bos- 
tan. The style of the viceroy's group is at least so natural as to 
excite wonder that it was so well done, although tho effect is ludicrous 
from the contrast which it challenges. Besides the difference in cos- 
tume and position, we are presented with the Kalian or pipe, in place 
of the manly weapons of more ancient heroes, and care has been taken 
with gaudy colouring to improve the sombre and native hue of tho 
rock. The prince is moreover represented as sitting on his carpet, as 
to stand like the Sapors of old would have been held indecorous, and he 
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is attended by his minister and a favourite servant, who are of course 
standing in all humility in the august presence. 

It will be remembered that the foundation of the present city of 
Kermaushah is ascribed by Oriental writers to Bahrain, the son of 
Sapor II. of the deciphered inscriptions, and that its name was con- 
ferred in consequence of a victory gained by that princo in Carmania. 
The inscriptions and sculptures do not entirely confirm this ascription, 
as they go far to establish that the site was one particularly favoured 
by Balaam's father, yet they do not militate against the supposition 
that Bahrain may have selected it as his chief residence, and therefore 
have greatly embellished it, and it is very probable that some of the 
nnascribed sculptures may refer to him. And here I may point out 
how usefully the Sassanian sculptures may be applied to verify the 
favourite residences and capitals of the kings. At Naksh-i Rustarn 
and Persepolis, we discover the memorials of the first monarch Arta- 
xerxes, and of his son Sapor I.; at Shahpur, near Kazerun, are alike 
monuments of the latter prince; and here at Kcrmanshah are those of 
Sapor II. and Sapor III., and probably of Bahrain IV., and of Khosru 
Parviz, embracing a period of above four centuries, and, as before ob- 
served, it may be hoped that in these and other localities monuments 
of the whole series of the Sassanian princes exist, and that they may 
eventually be brought to light. It must not be overlooked, in consider- 
ing the origin of Kermaushah, that there is ample proof that in remote 
antiquity there was a large city in its neighbourhood, and that the 
present city, whether owing its name to Bahrain or otherwise, can 
only be regarded as the natural successor to a more ancient one of 
equal provincial dignity. I have sometimes fancied that the name 
Kcrmanshdh signifies the king's granary, Kcrman having the import 
of granary or store of grain, as it was customary to bestow similar 
appellations upon towns and provinces, and I should be much inclined 
to accept this explanation of the name, if the a in Kcrman bo short 
and inherent, which it is, at least, in ordinary pronunciation; neither 
would it be contrary to the character of the province for fertility and 
consequent abundance of produce 

With these remarks on the antiquities of Bisitiin and of Kcrman- 
shah, we shall follow Isidorus in his route to Apobatana, adding that 
Bagistanon occurs as a point in the marches of Alexander, and if 
credit may be given to the speeches ascribed to that conqueror by his 
historians, he was perfectly cognizant of the achievements of Scnii- 
ramis, and it may be inferred, of her sculptural evidences at Bchistun. 
Moreover, like the Assyrian queen, he was delighted with the position 
and fertility of the region arouud it, and tarried, as she did, in its 
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hundred and seventy-eight miles and a half. Wo have noted that 
there necessarily existed a trifling difference iu the very commence- 
ment of the two routes, owing to the starting points being distinct, 
still that the same distance on both brought us to Chala ; assuming 
Khasr-i-Shirin to be the site of that ancient city, it may therefore in 
like manner be pointed out, that from Chala to Kangavar by the old 
itinerary, is a distance of one hundred and tifty-fivc miles, and by the 
modern one, one hundred and fifty-eight miles and a half. The dis- 
crepancy of three miles and a half is too slight to be regarded with 
any feelings but those of gratulation, and while the general coinci- 
dence of the itineraries is favourable to the accuracy of cither of them, 
we feel the assurance that the several positions of interest on the high 
Median road have been accurately determined, and that the measure 
assigned to the schoenus of Isidorus is the correct one. The impor- 
tance of demonstrating that there is not the possibility of mistake in 
the recognition of Concobar, a capital point of the Itinerary, is so 
great, that it is with pleasure we can direct attention to the undeniable 
evidence offered by the remains of the temple of Artemis. Theso 
imposing ruins still soar above the humble dwellings of the modern 
town, testimonies to the ancient splendour of the sacred locality and to 
the fidelity of Isidorus. 

I have the satisfaction to submit a sketch of these venerable ves- 
tiges, taken at some little peril, owing to the suspicious nature and 
inhospitable manners of the people, who collected to the number of 
several hundreds and with no friendly intent, yet I contrived to effect 
what I desired before their ill will had exceeded tho limits of angry 
expressions. 

It would be remarkable that Concobar, which, from its present 
indications, must have occupied a distinguished rank amongst tho 
cities of Media, should havo been unknown to the ancient classical 
geographers, and mentioned only in this fragment of Isidorus ; — yet I 
believe no attempt has been made to ascertain under what appellatiou 
it has been noticed by them, if noticed at all. Diodorus informs us 
that Semiramis proceeded from Bagistanon to Chaone, which he de- 
signates as a city of Media, where she built a stately pleasure-house 
upon tho summit of a high rock, which attracted her notice from the 
rising ground on which she had encamped. If it might be argued that 
Chaone was a locality on the direct route from Bagistanon to Ecbatana, 
I should not have hesitated in ascribing it either to Siinah or to Kan- 
gavar, and to havo suggested that any future traveller might havo 
verified which of the two places had the better claim, for although it 
would be monstrous to expect to discover any traces of the pleasure- 
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houso of Scinirnmis, local and physical circumstances might concur in 
pointing out its site, nor is it improbable that the wrecks of buildings 
might be found upon a spot, -which, in all likelihood, was for a long 
space of time a remarkable and distinguished one. The learned 
Jacquct, however, thought very differently upon this point, and in a 
valuable note appended to his unfortunately unfinished Examen Cri- 
tique of Professor Lassen's Work on the Inscriptions of Persepolis, 
&c, offers his reasons for the belief that Chaono is the modern Van, 
which according to Armenian writers was a favourite residence of 
Scmiramis, and which, as M. Jacquet states, still bears the name of 
Schamirama-kert, or tho city of Semiramis. A much greater extent 
is thus attributed to the progress of Semiramis, than appears to mo 
sanctioned by the text of Diodorus. It is indeed asserted that she 
made a very long stay at Chaone, and she must have been delayed 
somo time just before at Bagistanon. This circumstaneo may favour 
the notion that a considerable interval occurred between tho two 
places, but docs not render it certain, especially when Diodorus gives 
the reasons of the lengthened stay, and those discreditable ones. The 
Armenian authors represent her as visiting Van immediately after 
tho conquest of Armenia, whereas Diodorus asserts her journey to 
have commenced from Babylon, so there would .appear to bo no evi- 
dence, allowing Van to have been occasionally visited and even em- 
bellished by Semiramis, as the Armenians pretend, that it is the 
Chaone of Diodorus. M. Jacquet, it may be observed, rests his hypo- 
thesis upon the approximation in sound between Chaone and Van. 
He nevertheless fairly cites the authorities of Polybius, Ptolemy, and 
Stephen of Byzantium, who have mentioned Chaone, or tho pro- 
vince in which it was situated, and all concur in assigning them to 
Media. Chaono, a city of Media, say Ptolemy and Stephen, and 
Chationitis, says Polybius, a province of Media. It must be sub- 
mitted that the Media of all these and of other classical writers was not 
Media, a kingdom, but Media, a province, from whose circumscribed 
limits Van may bo clearly proved to have been excluded, it having 
been comprised within those of Armenia Major, or it may be of 
Atropatene, although as regards the latter, one lake only is noticed by 
Strabo as belonging to it, viz., that of Spauta, which is seemingly the 
lake of Urumia. The description of the Assyrian queen's operations 
at Van, as given by tho reputed Moses of Chorene, so closely agrees 
with that set forth by Diodorus of her labours at Chaone, as to excite 
the suspicion that tho former may have been derived from the latter, or 
from the original authority, Ctesios. The Armenian writer says, ac- 
cording to his English translator, — " His rebus feliciter gestis, Semi- 
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ramis in loca regionis niontuosa qua) ad meridiem spcctant asccndit, 
(namque turn a:staa erat) ut ae in vallibus ct campis lloridis oblectaret, 
ubi terra) amoenitatum et touuitatem cocli contcmplans, fontosqne 
irriguos, ex fluviis jucundo raurraure labentcs, Hie, inquit, urbes et 
domicilia regia exstrui oportet, ut quartaru vcrtcntis anui partem 
asstiva tempora, jucundissime in Armenia traducamus: et cum varia 
loca peregrasset, ab orientis partibus ad ripaut lacus salsi pcrvenit, 
ubi collciii quemdam oblongum comperit," <fcc. — Lib. i. cap. 15. The 
lamented Jacquet, moreover, recognized Van in the Chaunitis of 
Strabo, a district or province in conjunction with tboso of Caspiana 
and Basoropcda secured by the generals of Antiochus the Great upon 
his fall, and to this opinion wo may assent, so far that its locality 
presents no objection to the surmise. 

Should the Chaone of Diodorus, and of the other classical autho- 
rities, refer to a site between Bisitun and Ecbatana, as before said, 
I should ascribe it to Sanah or to Kangavar. At the first place behind 
the village is a remarkable scarped rock, a circumstance deserving 
notice, in which two chambers at a considerable height have been 
excavated. These I should havo little doubt were sepulchral reposi- 
tories, yet the summit of the rock and its vicinity have not been 
explored. 

Tho possibility that Kangavar was the ancient Chaone, will, I 
think, rest upon the chance that the former name is more recent than 
the latter, which again is a Greek name or has been borne by Greek 
cities elsewhere, as in the province of Cataonia. That tho temple of 
Artemis was a Greek temple, I presume to be evident from its remains; 
and I cannot refuse the impression that Kangavar was ono of tho 
Greek cities which the policy of the ancient Persian as well as of tho 
Parthian kings had established on the lino between Babylon and 
Ecbatana. Still the point is doubtful, and will best bo settled by the 
conscientious traveller. 

Another indication of the relativo positions of Chaono and Ecba- 
tana is given by Diodorus, who represents the mountain Zarchcum as 
intervening between them, and which, he goes on to say, " being 
many furlongs in extent, and full of steep, precipitous, and craggy 
rocks, there was no passing but by long and tedious windings and 
turnings. To leave, therefore, behind her an eternal monument of 
her fame, and to make a short cut for her passage, she (Seiniramis) 
caused the rocks to bo hewed down and tho valleys to bo filled up with 
earth, and so in a short time at a vast expense, laid tho way open and 
plain, which to this day is called Semiramis's way." If cither Sanah 
Or Kangavar represent Chaone, this mountain Zarchcum should bo 
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cither the slight range occurring between Kaugavnr and the plain of 
Assadabad, or more likely the spur of Mount Orontcs crossed between 
Assadabad and Hamndan, where, on the western side, is a village named 
Zagar, or Zahghar. Still it may bo noticed that there is a locality 
named Sarcham near the Kafisan Koh, and throughout that range 
there is abundant proof that the road has been artificially formed, 
and if the theory of M. Jacquct be correct, the position is consistent, 
lying on the route from Van to Ecbatana. 

If the verification of the sito of Ecbatana, " the metropolis of 
Media," had been our aim in this investigation of the Itinerary, wc 
might have terminated it at Concobar, for it is obvious that the mea- 
sure of nineteen schceni, or forty-seven and a half miles, remaining, 
according to Isidorus, between it and the latter city, so incontcstably 
identified, can only be applicable to Hamadan amongst the capital 
cities of Persia. Referring to Mr. Webb's admeasurement, the present 
distance is forty-five miles, the difference being no more than is recon- 
cileablc with the change in the positive sites of the ancient and modern 
cities, and the distinct points from which the intervals were estimated, 
if other causes, before alluded to, did not suffice to explain it. It 
needs not be remarked that both Tabriz and Ispahan are hundreds of 
miles distant from Kangavar. 

We shall however proceed in the comparative examination of tho 
route, because in this brief portion of it only do names occur, to which 
those of present localities, so far as known, offer no affinity, and we 
have no warrant by other means to assign them. The number of 
marches or stations naturally coincide in both routes, being three in 
either of them. From Concobar we are conducted by Isidorus to Ma- 
ziniaman— a custom-house, as he defines it to be— three schooni dis- 
tant, that is seven miles and a-half. From this, at four schceni or 
ten miles, was Adragiananta, where was a palace. The united dis- 
tances, or seventeen miles and a-half, would bring the traveller into 
the valley of Assadabad, near tho present villages of Mindcrabad and 
Karkhana; but I dare not speculate upon the representative of Ad- 
ragiananta, from having merely traversed the valley in question, yet . 
I may suggest that the term Karkhana implies an establishment of some 
kind, and is not unfrcquently used to designate ancient remains, which 
from the labour evidently exercised in their construction, excite asto- 
nishment, and tho exclamation, "Chi Karkhana," would mean no 
more than, " What labour has been expended here!" The valley 
itself is of considerable circumference, and, as seen from its approaches, 
whether on tho side of Hamadan or of Kangavar, presents one of those 
coups-d'cciJ which aro not easily effaced from memory. It is studded 
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with villages mostly perched on those extraordinary because vast arti- 
ficial eminences, numerous, it is true, in many parts of Persia and in 
other countries, hut unusually so here, and which wo learn from 
Strabo, were in his age ascribed to Scinirainis. As they were then 
objects of traditionary attribution, their antiquity is very remote, and 
although, from their very number, they may be erroneously ascribed 
to that celebrated queen, it is possible that they may be indications of 
a primeval population and epoch. To the west, the valley is overlooked 
by a lofty range of mountains, interposing between it and the plains 
of Ardelan, at the season of the year (winter) in which I saw them 
topped with snow, — while the celebrated Orontcs was entirely bare, 
and the latter, it may be observed, is rather a single hill than a range 
of hills. I suspect the superior range west of tho valley was the an- 
cient boundary of Media, Ardelan then, as now, being held by the 
highly celebrated race of Gorducni, Karduchi or Curds. While call- 
ing the valley Assadabad from the village at which its chief resides, I 
must point out that it has probably some special name which I regret 
I did not learn, or that, having learned, I cease to remember. 
Between it and Kangavar, however, is now a rahdiiri station or custom- 
house, therefore corresponding in such respect with the Maziniaman 
of Isidorus; and this fact seems to indicate that the state of the country 
has undergone little change since his time, when we also observe that 
the limit between Upper Media and Cambadenc was the very same as 
that at the present day between Hamadan and Kcrmanshuh. Tho term 
Maziniaman may possibly be a compound one, and the latter portion, 
aman, would, in the modern dialect of Persia, signify " secure." It 
had in more ancient dialects perhaps a similar signification. The 
name of the custom-house may therefore have been Mazini, or perhaps 
Mesene, an appellation recognized in Pliny, who has a Mesene and 
Mesobatene in this neighbourhood; the latter has been before noticed 
as being dependent upon Mons Cambalidus, the range of Bisitiin. 
The position of Adragiananta is of more importance, as it could boast 
of a palace, which Isidorus states was that of those at Batana, or, as his 
phrase is capable of being rendered, " among the Batani." The nanio 
in this instance also would seem compounded of Adrak or Adraki, and 
nanta or nanda. The first is an appellation still conferred upon toVns 
or localities, and the second might mean "little," and the whole con- 
sequently Littlo Adrak or Adraki. However this may be, its site 
was no doubt near the villages of Minderabiid and Karkhuua. 

The present abode of the chief of the valley is at Assadabad. Ho 
is an Afshar by tribe, and a brother of the more rapacious chief of 
Kangavar. With reference to the many agrccablo sites afforded by 
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tho valley, especially at tho skirts of the range separating it from 
Ardclan, it is manifest that of Assadabad has been selected with a 
view to the convenience of exacting dues from kafilas, which arc 
authorized to be levied by the chief, although with his brother at 
Kangav;ir he is held to be dependent upon tho Hamadan government. 
From Assadabad to Hamadan the distance is twenty-three miles; — at 
eleven miles the village of Zahghar occurs, being the first, in this direc- 
tion, on the plain of the latter city, and the space intervening between 
it and Assadabrid is occupied by a spur from Mount Elwand, the 
ancient Orontcs. The road did not appear to me difficult, yet it would 
deserve to bo examined with reference to the reputed labours of Scmi- 
ramis, and as to the possibility of its being the Mount Zarchcum of 
Diodorus. It might further be advisable to ascertain the features of 
the other route from Kangavar to Hamadan (for there are two routes), 
which passes to the eastward of the one I travelled, and which must 
cross Mount Orontes at some other point. 

Before reaching the present city of Hamadan, and near the village 
of Miriam, numerous pillars of a very pure white marble are observ- 
able as strewed upon the surface of a pasture to the left of the road. 
The site of course merits examination, for such vestiges can but recall 
to recollection that we havo to look for the remains of the celebrated 
temple of Diana for which Ecbatanawas so long renowned, and where, 
as Isidorus has it, "they perpetually sacrificed to Anaitis." Hamadan 
is indeed at present only a provincial capital, and the glories of Ecba- 
tana have vanished, yet Mount Orontes still soars above its site, and 
tho memory of its pristine splendour is preserved. Semiramis is 
asserted by Diodorus to have originated some extraordinary labours 
for the benefit of Ecbatana, and among them caused a stream of water 
to be conducted by a tunnel through Mount Orontes. It may be that 
the historian was guided by traditionary reports, yet some respect is 
due to thcni when we know they wcro reports so old as the reign of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, the patron of Ctesias. Tho actual city is most 
copiously supplied with water, which flows in divers broad channels 
through it and its gardens, and it would no doubt bo advisable to 
seek the source from which it is derived in the adjacent mountain. It 
would probably bo discovered that there are traces there of vast labour 
in time past, which furnished materials for the tradition or fact, as it 
may be. It is known that at a certain spot on Mount Orontes, there 
is a cuneiform inscription, a record of ono of tho Achaamenidian kings, 
and at a considerable distance, or five or six miles, from the present 
city. If the source of tho many rivulets of Hamadan bo found near 
this inscription, I should attach credit to the tradition respecting Semi- 
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ramis, and could understand why the locality, boing possibly a sacred 
one, was chosen by a subsequent monarch to cngravo his decrees, 
while otherwise it is difficult to conjecture why a public document 
should be placed in a situation so remote that few people might be 
supposed to see it, its very object being that it should be known to all 
people. The skirts of the hill immediately behind Hamadan are covered 
with tumuli and the debris of the burial-places of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Ecbatana, and the irregular surface yields to the search of the 
curious and diligent, vast numbers of coins and other rcliqucs. South 
of the city are also conspicuous mounds, the principal of which, known 
to the inhabitants as the Treasury of Darab, or Darius, must suo-n-est 
to the mind of the observer tho desiro to identify it as the site of the 
citadel of Dejoces, so vaunted by classical authors. A complete and 
satisfactory account of Hamadan is still a desideratum. Many travel- 
lers have visited it, and by their description of some of its remains, 
may claim our obligation, yet we feel that we have moro to learn 
about it and its environs. The metropolis of Media, historically 
famous, venerable from its antiquity and from the association of its 
renown with so many illustrious names, cannot be, even in decay, 
bereft of interest, and it is reasonable to conclude that an industrious 
and intelligent scrutiny of its vicinity would lead to many valuablo 
discoveries, and elicit many important facts. 

It may suffice to mention that at Hamadan, where reside many 
Jews, the tombs of Esther and Mordecai are pointed out ; and it also 
contains tho sepulchre of the distinguished Arab physician Avicenna. 

The designation which Isidorus applies to Ecbatana, viz., that of 
Apobatana, signifies probably the parent city, and is expressive of tho 
belief in its high antiquity; yet as the appellation was a general one, 
it was also conferred upon other cities, henco we have more than one 
Ecbatana mentioned in classical history. Should Hamadan have a 
more particular derivation, it may be noticed that Bochart considers 
Ecbatana as equivalent to the Arabic Agbatha, variously coloured, 
with reference to the citadel of Dejoces encircled with ramparts of 
various colours; nor is it improbable that the city may have had dif- 
ferent names, being severally called Apobatana, the chief or parent 
city, and Agbathana (tho Greek Ecbatana), the divers coloured; but 
then the genuine Median name remains to bo learned, from which the 
present term Hamadan has descended; and although tho Agbatha of 
Bochart is not a dissimilar form, yet Agmatha would better suit, and 
in coguate dialects with that which we may suppose to have been cur- 
rent in ancient Media, would mean tho firo temple, or perhaps even 
tho great temple. 
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In bringing this memoir to a conclusion, it will afford mc gratifica- 
tion if, in tracing the route of Isidorns, I have been able to impart any 
additional and novel information respecting the important remains of 
antiquity still extant on tlio high road from Mesopotamia into Media; 
nor will that gratification be diminished, should the indications occa- 
sionally presented of various subjects of research to which attention is 
due, be useful to future travellers in a region distinguished as the seat 
of the earliest civilized communities of mankind, and which is so fertile 
in monuments and vestiges of its past splendour and renown. While 
illustrating the trustworthy accuracy of Isidorus, I have bad equal 
satisfaction in the opportunity of lauding the character for fidelity of 
description, of Diodorus, which, owing to an apparent exaggeration in 
his narrative, has been sometimes suspected; yet has it been amply 
vindicated by modern investigation, and it is to his pages that we must 
have recourse for the most exact and detailed accounts of many of tho 
vast monuments of the ancient world. 

It will not fail to be inferred, from the tenor of my observations 
on the vestiges at Bchistun, that I consider Semiramis to have been a 
real personage. Her monuments there I esteem as proofs of that posi- 
tion, sufficient to remove distrust upon the point, therefore are they 
exceedingly valuable. Many very eminent men have questioned tho 
fact, and the late lamented Jacquet was more than dubious upon it, 
yet scepticism must give way before demonstration. I venture not to 
speculate upon the ago in which the Assyrian queen flourished, but I 
do not despair that some further and happy discovery may enable us 
eventually to determine it. At Van, which M. Jacquet supposed to 
be Choanc, are numerous cuneiform inscriptions discovered by tho 
unfortunate Schultz. The word Xerxes is read on one of them, 
which, without reference to their matter, testifies to their age, and 
to tho prince to whom some of them at least are due. Of tho 
various inscriptions recorded as having been graven on rocks and 
columns, in the Syriac character, by Semiramis, soino may yet bo 
brought to light; but, as intimated in the course of this memoir, I do 
not expect them to be expressed in cuneiform characters. 



